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NOTES. 



That veteran editor and scholar, Dr. Richard Garnett,. 
of the British Museum, has edited for the dainty series 
known as "The Muses' Library" (London, Lawrence & 
Bullen; New York, Charles Scribner's Sons) what he calls 
"The Poetry of Samuel Taylor Coleridge." This is but to 
say that Dr. Garnett has exercised discretion in stripping 
Coleridge of some of his metrical baggage, with the result 
that that great poet, whose truest and highest title to fame is 
often forgotten on account of his renown as a critic and 
metaphysician, takes more easily his rightful place among 
the greatest poets of a great poetic age. This mode of edit- 
ing has the high sanction of Matthew Arnold, and much may 
be said in favor of it. We merely note here that the amount 
of verse that Dr. Garnett saves for Coleridge's admirers is 
not inconsiderable in mere quantity, though not equal in 
this respect to what can be saved of Wordsworth or Byron 
or Shelley. As for the editor's introduction and notes, they 
are as excellent as we always expect Dr. Garnett' s work to 
be. How he gets time to accomplish as much as he does — 
two volumes are announced for speedy publication, a biog- 
raphy of Wakefield, the colonizer, and a history of Italian 
literature — is, we confess, a question that staggers us. But 
the work gets done, and admirably done. 



The Appletons, Mr. Herbert Spencer's American pub- 
lishers, have just issued under the title "Various Frag- 
ments," a collection of his miscellaneous papers, some of 
which are dated as early as 1852 and some as late as 1896. 
It is needless to say that, whether one always agrees with 
Mr. Spencer or not, there is food for serious thought in 
everything he writes. Perhaps his views on Anglo-Ameri- 
can arbitration and on various questions connected with 
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book-selling will be found as interesting as any that he here 
sets forth. 

The Macmillan Company have just published an eminently 
sane and valuable text-book on the " Principles of English 
Grammar," by Prof. George R. Carpenter, of Columbia. 
The volume may be unhesitatingly recommended for use in 
schools as well as for the purpose of those persons who need to 
have a grammar handy in addition to a dictionary. It is based 
on common-sense methods, referring problems to good usage 
for solution, rather than settling them by hard and fast rules. 
It is, indeed, refreshing to observe the bold stand taken 
with regard to " It's me " and other expressions that shock 
those purists whose English is a source of anxiety to them- 
selves and of amusement to all who know the language. 



An extremely clever volume of stories which we can rec- 
ommend to all who wish to get an idea of the spirit perva- 
ding the life led by the students of our oldest and greatest 
university is " Harvard Episodes," by Charles Macomb 
Flandrau (Boston: Copeland & Day). Whether when one 
has finished the book, one will care more for Harvard than 
one did before is a matter about which we are in doubt, 
but it can hardly be denied that the stories are remarkably 
well done from the point of view of the art displayed in their 
construction and style. 

Mr. Henry S. Pancoast, whose text-books on English lit- 
erature are well known, has just issued an " Introduction to 
American Literature" (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
which is marked by the features of solid merit that one ex- 
pects to find in all his work. He lays, perhaps, too much 
stress on the literature of the various sections, but this fea- 
ture will commend his book to some teachers. 



The latest novel of Maurus Jokai's, about whom it will be 
remembered Dr. J. B. Henneman wrote most interestingly 
in this Review some time since, to be issued in this country 
is "The Lion of Janina " (New York: Harpers), which is 
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the title which the translator, Mr. R. Nisbet Bain, has given 
to what appeared forty-five years ago in Hungary as "The 
Last Days of the Janissaries ' ' ( yanicsdrok vdg-nafijai) . The 
new title is aptly chosen, for the interest of the story centers 
around the ferocious and predaceous Ali Pasha of Janina- 
For those who care for the novel of incident, especially 
when its scenes are laid in strange, romantic lands, the novel 
will have its interest, although we confess that we are not 
inclined to rate it so highly as its accomplished translator 
does. 

A new novel by Pierre Loti is always a cause of rejoicing 
to those who love the elegaic note in fiction, and perhaps he 
has never struck more plaintive chords or written pages of 
such dainty melancholy as in " Ramuntcho " (Paris: Levy). 
He has chosen once more an exotic scene, but this time he has 
found it in the southwestern corner of France, close under the 
shadow of the Pyrenees, and within hearing of the ceaseless 
surges of the Bay of Biscay, which form a sort of burden to 
the various movements of what seems almost as much a mu- 
sical as a literary composition. The first and longer part of 
the story exactly fills the circle of a year, and the changes in 
nature, with their reflection in the life and minds of this 
unique Basque people, are caught with wonderful delicacy. 
But while the interest is chiefly psychic, the story is not 
without romantic incident ; and, since it is written with entire 
chastity of pen, we commend it with confidence to all lovers 
of delicate fiction. 

In ' ' The Coming People , " by Charles F . Dole ( New York r 
Crowell), we have a book of sturdy and resolute Christian op- 
timism, though the author insists that he is a pessimist by 
temperament, but has became convinced by observation that 
optimism is the only consistent working philosophy. The 
author is by no means oblivious to the relics of barbarism in 
modern society and to the consequent waste of energy, but 
he thinks that all history justifies the hope of indefinite social 
evolution. He writes, as he says, "for young people and for 
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those who never mean to grow old;" and surely, if only we 
can believe him, our lives will be "not only rich and joyous, 
but true, pure, honorable, noble, and reverent." We wonder, 
however, if Mr. Dole is quite sure that pessimism and opti- 
mism are not less a matter of morals than of digestion and 
temperament. 

Admirers of Mr. Justin McCarthy will find no reason to 
wish that he had not added his popular "Life of Gladstone" 
(the Macmillan Company) to his long list of works. The bi- 
ography appeared first in serial form in the Outlook, where it 
attracted considerable attention, which it is not likely to lose 
in its present handsome shape. The publishers have spared 
no expense, and the gorgeous binding, the large, open pages, 
and the numerous illustrations are a delight to the eye. It is 
needless to say that Mr. McCarthy has written a highly eulo- 
gistic sketch of the great Liberal leader. It is equally need- 
less to say that he will not please his Tory readers at home 
or those Americans who think it fashionable to ape every- 
thing that is characteristic of English aristocrats, even down 
to their lack of ideas. This is not the place to discuss Mr. 
Gladstone's career or his position as a statesman. We are 
merely concerned with the fact that Mr. McCarthy has pre- 
sented his own favorable views of his hero in a very dignified 
and, on the whole, convincing manner, and that we can cor- 
dially commend his book to all who are interested in the 
career of one of the greatest figures of modern times. 



Some months ago we reviewed a little volume of verse by 
Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, which struck us as having 
many fine and commendable qualities. We are glad to note 
that he has republished his poems, with some additions, in 
■quite a handsome volume (Boston: Richard G. Badger & Co.) 
entitled "The Children of the Night." A reperusal of Mr. 
Robinson's verses confirms us more than ever in the judg- 
ment we first passed upon them. He has merits that will 
stand the wear and tear of the success that we believe he will 
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attain in time, if he goes on steadily devoting himself to his 
work. Some of his octaves and sonnets are particularly no- 
ticeable for imaginative force. 



A book to which we can merely call attention here is the 
new life of that great soldier and noble man, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, which Prof. Henry Alexander White, of Washington 
and Lee University, has prepared, and which the Putnams 
have published in their well-known series, "Heroes of the 
Nations." That Lee was a hero and that the late Confeder- 
acy had unity enough to rank for the purposes of this series 
as a nation are facts that will be called into question only 
by the captious. Prof. White has had exceptional opportu- 
nities for studying Lee's career, but the main questions his 
readers will ask themselves are whether he has treated Lee's 
military services with full technical knowledge and what has 
been the biographer's attitude toward the great constitu- 
tional questions that divided the country in the sixties. With 
regard to these two points we shall, perhaps, be able to say 
something later. 

A book of such literary, as well as historical, importance as 
Dr. John Fiske's "Old Virginia and Her Neighbors" (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ought not to be passed over with- 
out comment. Of Dr. Fiske's delightful style there is no 
need of saying anything at this late day; but we may, perhaps, 
call our readers' attention to the fact that to this Northern 
scholar we owe what is not merely the best-written history 
of the Southern colonies, but also the most sympathetically 
written. There is not a trace of querulous or sectional criti- 
cism to be found in either volume, and this is a fact almost 
without parallel in our historical literature. We therefore 
recommend Dr. Fiske's work most heartily to all our readers. 
It will doubtless draw them on to the six other volumes de- 
voted to our early history, of which he is the most fascinating 
expositor. 

The following books from the press of the Macmillan 
Company lie on our table, some of them for careful review 
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hereafter: "The Principles of Grammar," by Herbert J. 
Davenport and Anna M. Emerson; "Practical Ethics," by 
Prof. Henry Sidgwick; "The Teaching of Morality," by 
Sophie Bryant ('these two books belong to the " Ethical Li- 
brary" series); "Schiller's Wilhelm Tell," edited by W. 
H. Carruth, Ph.D.; "Essays on the Civil War and Recon- 
struction and Related Topics," by Prof. William Archibald 
Dunning; "Select Documents Illustrative of the History of 
the United States," edited by Prof. William Macdonald; 
"A Genealogy of Morals," by Friedrich Nietzsche (this is- 
the tenth volume of "Nietzsche's Collected Works," edited 
by Alexander Tille, it contains the poems of Nietzsche as 
well); "A Student's History of the United States," by 
Prof. Edward Channing; "Village Sermons," by the late 
Dean Church (Third Series); "The Finances of New 
York City," by Edward Dana Durand, Ph.D.; "France,"' 
by J. E. C. Bodley (two volumes). 



We acknowledge the receipt of " Interpretations of Life 
and Religion," by Walton W. Battershall, D.D., Rector of 
St. Peter's Church, Albany — a volume of sermons of 
which A. S. Barnes & Co. are the publishers; and of "A 
National Church," by William Reed Huntington, Rector of 
Grace Church, New York, being the Bedell Lectures for 
1897 (Scribner's). 



